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their chances of drawing Greece into the War? M.
Venizelos, who appears to have been prompted to absten-
tion by the patriotic desire not to widen the schism, was
persuaded to resume his political activity (April, 1916).
This provoked his opponents to counter-activity; and
the pro-Entente campaign found itself faced by an anti-
Entente campaign. The two parties came into collision at
a public meeting organized by the Venizelists at Athens,
when violent objurgations were exchanged, shots fired,
and arrests made. A fortnight afterwards M. Venizelos
stood for Mytilene and was returned (May 8). His
advent in Parliament, and the exertions of his supporters*
native and foreign, however, proved fruitless. The
policy of neutrality still held the field. But a crisis was
not far off.

In the interval the Allied troops under General Sarrail
had made themselves at home in Macedonia, blowing
up bridges, erecting fortifications wherever they liked,
using the railways at their discretion, and Salonica as
their own town. The Germans, so far back as the pre-
ceding December, when Greece had been coerced into
submission, had warned the Hellenic Government that,
by delivering Macedonia to the Entente it had alienated
its sovereignty over that part of the country, and that
they also considered themselves entitled to cross the
frontier at their discretion. The Greeks did not rnind
very much the Austro-Germans crossing their frontier:
if one side had made free of their land, why should not
the other? If neutrality meant anything, it meant
according equal facilities to both combatants. But
they contemplated with the utmost disgust the possible
appearance of a Bulgarian foot on the soil of Macedonia :
the soil so recently devastated by that hereditary and
abhorred enemy. If that happened, the Venizelists